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The  inefficiency,  complexity  and  rising  energy  costs  of  twentieth-century  datacenters 
simply  can't  support  the  demands  of  twenty-first-century  business.  The  IBM  BladeCenter 
HS22  with  Intel  Xeon  Processor  5500  Series  can  improve  the  economics  of  your 
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28  Developing 


The  repeal  of  a  short-lived  Bush-era 
policy  signals  a  more  aggressive 
approach  toward  antitrust  enforce¬ 
ment  that  could  blunt  M&A  activity 
by  acquisitive  tech  vendors  like 
Google.  Oracle  and  IBM. 


■  OPINIONS 
40  Preston  Gralla  throws  cold 
water  on  those  who  see  Linux  break- 
ing  the  1%  desktop  market  share 
barrier  as  a  sign  of  great  things  to 


I  41  Career 
Watch:  A  poll 
!  shows  there's 
jsmf  room  for  improve- 

\bMki  ™n,in|iow|av 

offs  are  handled. 


43  Shark  Tank:  Cellular  vendor 
doesn't  like  taking  the  heat  for  caus¬ 
ing  crash  of  city's  emergency 
dispatch  call  center,  so 


Clinical  Dashboards 

Penn  Medicine  CTO  Brian  Wells 
discusses  the  eight  steps  the  health  care 


for  a  data  warehouse  serving  its 


32  IT  Recycling  Pitfalls 

A  few  simple  steps  can  keep  a  green  IT  policy  from 
entangling  your  company  in; 
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34  PC  Energy  Use 
Still  Unmanaged 


weshouldtakesometimenowto  Online  Chatter  4  Most  companies  lack  PC  power  management  programs. 


which  means  they're  wasting  energy  -  and  money. 
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adapt  to  any  business  environment. 


Sprint^ 


Converged  Solutions  from  Sprint  uses  a  flexible  IP  core  for  your  company's  voice,  video  and  data 
communications.  With  technology  like  Mobile  Integration,  your  mobile  has  all  the  functions  of  your 
desk  phone.  So  you  and  your  workforce  can  adapt  to  just  about  every  situation  you  find  yourself  in. 
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violation  of  WTO  rules.  India  must  is  associated  with  protecting  s 

take  its  case  to  the  WTO.  But  is  a  against  these  types  of  attacks, 

trade  war  with  India  in  the  interest  ■  Submitted  by:  Anonymous 
of  the  U.S.?  What  happens  if  India 
boycotts  Boeing  in  favor  of  Airbus, 

or  kicks  out  Coke,  McDonald's  JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  c 
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Sizing  Up  Security 
In  Star  Trek 

Ira  Winkler  sees  lessons  for  IT  at  every  turn 
in  the  reboot  of  the  old  franchise. 


Do  Sci-Fi  Films  Get  IT  Right? 

Real-time  e-surveillance?  Absolutely. 
Genetic  engineering?  We’re  well  on  our  way. 
Warp  engines?  Not  so  much. 


OpenOffice.org  3.1: 

The  Next  Generation 

i— J^This  free,  open-source  alter 
\Jr  \  to  Microsoft  Office  takes  a 
significant  step  forward. 


Using  Social  Networks 
To  Find  an  IT  Job 

Linkedln.  Facebook  and  Twitter  ^ 

can  save  you  from  disappearing  in 
a  sea  of  anonymous  resumes. 


Windows  7’sXP  Mode  Works, 
But  Is  It  Worth  the  Trouble? 

HANDS  ON:  Windows  Ts  much-touted  XP 
Mode  will  let  you  run  legacy  apps.  but  only 
if  you've  got  the  right  hardware  and  the 
patience  to  set  It  up. 


MOBILE  «  WIRELESS 


expanding  high-speed  WiMax 
wireless  services  nationwide 
using  Cisco  products  as  the 


Cisco  Takes  Aim  at  WiMax 


HU. 

bad  rap,  Ctoarwire 


Financial  terms  of  the  deal 
weren't  revealed,  but  analysts 
noted  that  Cisco  could  earn  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  by  selling  Clear- 
wire  its  routers  and  optical 
networking  gear  for  the  WiMax 
network,  which  is  slated  to  be 
rolled  out  in  80  U.S.  cities  by 
the  end  of  2010.  The  analysts 


:So 

[total  and  Google] 


Cisco  to  |oh  the  effort 


J.80LD  ASSOCIATES  LLC 


outside  via  WiMax  wireless 
transmission  mode  and  broad¬ 
cast  it  throughout  the  location 
via  Wi-Fi  mode. 

Analysts  noted  that  Cisco's 
entry  into  the  WiMax  business 
isn't  surprising,  in  light  of  its 
decision  to  pay  S330  million 
to  buy  Navini  Networks  Inc.,  a 
start-up  developer  of  WiMax 


The  companies  said  that  Cis-  1  terns,  at  the  end  of  2007. 


certifying  an  IP  Next-Generation  ;  did  note  that  Cisco's  revenue  ;  co  also  plans  to  offer  its  Linksys  ;  “Cisco  has  been  sitting  on  this 

Network  infrastructure  based  j  from  the  deal  will  largely  de-  ;  routers  for  home  and  small-  ;  opportunity  for  a  while,"  noted 


on  Cisco  7600  routers  and  ;  pend  how  well  WiMax  technol-  1  office  settings.  The  routers  ;  independent  analyst  Jeff  Kagan. 


Cisco  switches  and  firewalls.  I  ogy  catches  on  in  the  U.S.  would  bring  in  a  signal  from  -MATT  HAMBLEN 
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Perform  like  a  superstar. 
Save  like  an  accountant. 


ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVER  ECONOMICS: 


>w  more  thon  ever,  you  need  your  money  to  work  harder.  With  the  new  generation 
HP  ProLiant  G6  Servers  with  Intel*  Xeon*  processor  5500  series  you  dramatically 
prove  energy  efficiency,  flexibility  and  performance.  And  more  reliability  in  each 
item  means  you  can  reduce  business  risk  as  you  increase  your  productivity, 
crease  your  IT  support  costs  to  an  absolute  minimum.  HP  Insight  Control  Suite  (ICE) 
I  help  you  to  reduce  operational  expenses  by  up  to  $48,380  per  100  users* 
r  total  peace  of  mind,  HP  Care  Pack  Services  deliver  industry  leoding  automated 


Xeon 


Powerful. 

Intelligent. 


HP  ProLiant  DL360  G6  Server 


HP  BladeSystem  c3000  Enclosure 


$2,969  (Save  $723) 

Per  [PN  519567-005] 


$2,209  (Save  $375) 


$3,499  (Save  $2,319) 


NEWS  DIGEST 


Shuttle  Crew  Installs  New 
Backup  System  on  Hubble 


BENCHMARKS  LAST  WEEK 


reached  22.3%  during 
the  first  quarter,  up  4.6 
percentage  points  from  the 
previous  quarter,  while  Intel 
Corp.’s  share  fell  4.7  per¬ 
centage  points  to  77.3%. 


Nortel  Opens  New 
Ops  Center  in  India 

Networks  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  opened  a 
global  network  operations  cen- 


said  Suresh  Kumar.  Nortel 
Asia-Pacific  vice  presidenl 

The  company  declined  ti 
cuss  staffing  plans  for  the  r 
facility  but  said  it  is  design! 
house  300  workers. 


Justice  Ministry 
Seeks  New  CIO 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


By  John  Klc 


Shuttle  Crew  Installs  New 
Backup  System  on  Hubble 


was  the  first  to  require  the 
installation  of  a  new  system 
on  the  Hubble  telescope 


;  computer,  called  the 
ce  Instrument  Com- 
and  Data  Handling 
is  designed  to  send 


Dispatches 

Nortel  Opens  New 
Ops  Center  in  India 

BANOALORE.  India -Nortel 
Networks  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  opened  a 
global  network  operations  cen¬ 
ter  here  to  help  remotely  man¬ 
age  and  support  the  networks 


others  in  North  America.  Eu¬ 
rope,  China  and  Gurgaon,  India. 

The  company  decided  not 
to  expand  in  Gurgaon  but  to 
instead  set  up  a  network  op- 


said  Suresh  Kumar,  Nortel 
Asia-Pacific  vice  president  for 
managed  service  delivery. 

The  company  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  staffing  plans  for  the  new 


Justice  Ministry 
Seeks  New  CIO 


a  new  CIO  just  weeks  after  the 
National  Audit  Office  issued  a 
report  criticizing  the  agency's 


will  oversee  an  IT  department 
of  1,100  people.  The  salary  is 
listed  as  £160.000  ($242,000 
U.S.)  plus  benefits. 


system,  contending  that  its 
projected  cost  has  doubled  to 
£513  million  ($777  million  U.S.). 
Siobhan  Chapman, 

Computerworld  U.K. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 
Undis*Gyr,  a  Zug,  Switzerland- 
based  provider  of  energy  meter- 

has  extended  its  IT  outsourcing 
contract  with  Unisys  Corp.'s 
Swiss  subsidiary  by  five  years. 
The  monetary  value  of  the  deal 
was  not  disclosed.  The  Unisys 


sc 


Start-up  Costs, 
Slow  Spread  of 


tem  and  the  backup  process, 
software  that  runs  on  com¬ 
mercially  available  host  sys¬ 
tems,  or  virtual  tape  library 
(VTL)  disk  subsystems. 

The  market  is  starting  to 
expand  because  companies 
like  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
and  NetApp  Inc.  have  begun 
shipping  tools  that  provide 
de-duplication  on  primary 


NEWS  ANALYSIS  ■ 


e  library  Communications  Inc.,  which  paying  for  Verizon's  hosted  have  been  backing  up  100G 

system,  said  used  EMC’s  Avamar  soft-  backup  services.  in  the  past,  we're  only  havir 

;ctor  of  IT.  ware  to  do  the  job.  But  some  With  Symantec's  help.  to  back  up  1GB  of  data  now.' 

center  is  pro-  of  ENGlobal's  older  applica-  Rivera  and  his  team  took  Heffner  noted  that  Went- 

product’s  re-  tion  servers  had  problems  about  three  weeks  to  set  up  worth  Douglas'  SAN  con¬ 

tains  about  60TB  of  data. 


cutting  costs  over  the  period 
by  about  $70,000. 

Blake  noted  that  while 
the  two  Data  Domain  VTLs 
were  expensive — $700,000 
for  both  —  the  price  is  about 
$400,000  less  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  replace  the  med¬ 
ical  center’s  aging  backup  in¬ 
frastructure,  which  included 
a  tape  library  from  ADIC 
fronted  by  a  Centera  second¬ 
ary  disk  array  from  EMC. 

Blake’s  IT  shop  manages 
medical,  clinical,  e-mail,  - 
database,  HR  and  financial 


Verizon  had  someone  else  "There's  no  need  to  worry 
managing  the  Avamar  prod-  about  finding  tapes  in  a 
uct,  so  it  took  two  or  three  vault.  Being  able  to  access 
tiers  of  people  to  get  the  I  data  immediately  really  al- 

MWrth  de-duplication,  we  can  also 
restore  anytime  within  the  re¬ 
tention  period  and  it’s  all  live.  There’s 
no  need  to  worry  about  finding  tapes 
in  a  vault.  Being  able  to  access  data 
immediately  really  alleviates  manage¬ 
ment  overhead  for  a  backup  system. 

JAMES  SAAR,  BACKUP  ADMINISTRATOR.  ENGL0BAL  C0RP. 


Heffner  said.  He  noted  that 
the  annual  cost  of  backing 
up  91  nodes  using  the  Tivoli 
storage  products  was  about 
$121,000.  Today,  Wentworth 
Douglas  expects  to  pay 
$100,000  for  140  nodes. 

“The  only  thing  going 
through  our  heads  [at  first] 
was  how  we  could  improve 
our  disaster  recovery  capa¬ 
bility."  Heffner  said.  “When 
things  are  at  their  worst, 
hospitals  are  expected  to  be 
at  their  best,  and  how  can 
we  be  that  if  our  [records] 


NEWS  ANALYSIS 


Changed  Antitrust 
Rules  Could  Curb 
Tech  Mergers 


I 

C 

II 
P 


Pile  1)01  repeals  a  Bush- 
era  poliex  that  “raised 
hurdles'  in  federal  antitrust 
probes. 


ist 


d  through  its  mi*- 
•\tensioii." 


nor  at  law  firm  Jones  Day  and 
a  former  deputy  assistant 
attorney  general  in  the  DO|'s 
antitrust  division,  agreed.  * 
adding  that  technology  ven¬ 
dors  should  be  eautious  in 


Varney's  signal  that  the 
DO|  might  look  at  new  ways 
to  measure  antitrust  behav¬ 
ior  in  technology  industries 
could  make  the  agency’s 

able."  McDonald  said.  “You 

lie  added  that  the  lack  of 
hard  rules  might  make  high- 
tech  companies  reluctant  to 
follow  through  on  mergers 
that  would  normally  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  l  K>J. 

1  lie  (  omputor  v\  Coin- 


trade  group  that  support* 
strong  antitrust  enforce¬ 
ment.  praised  the  DOJV 


MWe  plan  to  devote 
attention  to  under- 
I  standing  the  unique 
competition-related  issues 
posed  by  [high-tech]  markets. 
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Changed  Antitrust 
Rules  Could  Curb 
Tech  Mergers 


1 

e 

h 

P 


repeals 

era  policy  that  ‘raised 
hurdles’  in  federal  antitrust 
probes.  By  Grant  Gross 


ist 


SHIFT  in  U.S.De- 
L  partment  of  Justice 
I  antitrust  policy  an- 


|  and  IBM,  which,  according 
to  critics,  have  taken  actions 
that  raise  antitrust  concerns 


try,  but  she  did  note  that  the 
DOJ  would  take  a  close  look 
at  the  ever-changing  high- 
tech  and  Internet  industries. 

“We  plan  to  devote  atten¬ 
tion  to  understanding  the 
unique  competition-related 
issues  posed  by  [high-tech] 
markets,”  she  said  in  the 
speech.  “In  the  past,  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  was  a  leader 
in  its  enforcement  efforts  in 
technology  industries,  and  I 
believe  we  will  take  this  man¬ 


ner  at  law  firm  Jones  Day  and 
a  former  deputy  assistant 
attorney  general  in  the  DOJ's 
antitrust  division,  agreed, 
adding  that  technology  ven¬ 
dors  should  be  cautious  in 
plotting  merger  activity. 

Varney's  signal  that  the 
DOJ  might  look  at  new  ways 
to  measure  antitrust  behav¬ 
ior  in  technology  industries 
could  make  the  agency’s 
actions  a  “little  less  predict¬ 
able,”  McDonald  said.  "You 
very  likely  will  see  new  en¬ 
forcement  actions.” 

He  added  that  the  lack  of 
hard  rules  might  make  high- 
tech  companies  reluctant  to 
follow  through  on  mergers 
that  would  normally  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  DOJ. 

The  Computer  &  Com¬ 
munications  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  Washington-based 
trade  group  that  supports 
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Is  your  old  notebook  nothing  more  than  an  obstacle? 
Be  more  productive  with  a  new  one  from  CDW. 
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Dawn  M.  Taylor 

The  researcher  talks  about  decoding 
brain  signals  to  bring  sight,  move¬ 
ment  and  sensation  to  tne  disabled. 

Dawn  M.  Taylor  is  a  research  scientist  Why  is  research  on  brain-computer 
at  the  Cleveland  Functional  Electrical  interfaces  taking  off  now?  Back  in  the 

Stimulation  Center,  a  consortium  of  early  1970s,  University  of  Washingto 


Dossier 


Favorite  nonwork  pastimes: 
“Playing  with  my  ferrets, 
hiking  and  making  old  junk 


1-877-GO-1AND1 


a  successful  website 


■  THE  GRILL  DAWN  M.  TAYLOR 


’  Basically  we 

■  are  recon¬ 
necting  the 
brain  to  the  muscles 
so  people  can  control 
their  paralyzed  limb 
just  by  thinking  about 
doing  so. 


Continued  from  page  14 
ward.  Now  that  computer  capacity  has 
greatly  expanded,  we  have  the  ability 
to  digitize  and  process  many  individual 
neural  signals  simultaneously  and  ap¬ 
ply  more  sophisticated  mathematical 
decoding  algorithms  to  those  signals. 

re  you  doing  at  the  FES  Center? 

The  goal  at  the  center  is  to  restore 
movement  and  function  to  people 
with  paralysis  from  spinal  cord  injury, 
stroke  or  other  neurological  disorders. 
Movement  is  restored  by  applying 
low  levels  of  electrical  current  to  the 
peripheral  nerves  to  activate  para¬ 
lyzed  muscles.  My  particular  role  is  to 
decode  one’s  intended  arm  and  hand 
movements  from  the  brain.  Basically, 
we  are  reconnecting  the  brain  to  the 


muscles  so  people  can  control  their 
paralyzed  limb  just  by  thinking  about 
doing  so.  Intended  movements  can 
also  be  used  to  control  other  technolo¬ 
gies, -such  as  prosthetic  limbs,  assistive 
robots  or  a  computer  mouse. 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  really  advance 
the  state  of  the  ait?  Everyone  is  mak¬ 
ing  small,  incremental  improvements 
in  algorithms.  But  we  need  to  be  able 
to  acquire  the  brain  signals  in  a  way 
that  doesn’t  take  a  whole  laboratory 
of  technicians,  so  that  this  technology 
can  be  used  in  the  real  world. 

How  do  you  acquire  these  signals,  and 
what’s  difficult  about  it?  The  least  inva¬ 
sive  method  is  with  external  surface 
EEGs,  where  sensors  are  stuck  to  the 
scalp  with  conductive  paste.  EEGs  pro¬ 
vide  the  lowest-resolution  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  brain  because 
the  brain  signals  get  blurred  as  they 
pass  through  the  skull  and  scalp.  How¬ 
ever,  the  video  game  industry  is  push¬ 
ing  the  development  of  “dry’’  sensors 
embedded  in  headbands  that  anyone 
can  easily  slip  on.  Their  reliability  has 
not  been  proven  yet,  but  at  least  that 
technology  is  moving  forward. 

Sensors  can  also  be  implanted  under 
the  scalp,  embedded  in  the  skull  or 
placed  on  top  of  the  brain.  To  detect 
the  activity  of  individual  neurons,  you 
need  to  use  very  tiny  electrodes  insert¬ 
ed  a  few  millimeters  into  the  brain. 

We’d  like  to  be  able  to  record  the 
same  neurons  for  decades,  so  the  brain 
can  learn  how  to  fire  those  neurons  to 
control  a  device.  But  if  these  tiny  sen¬ 
sors  move  even  a  little  bit,  they  pick  up 
different  cells.  Then  the  brain  has  to  re¬ 
learn  how  to  make  these  new  neurons 
fire  in  order  to  control  the  same  device. 

What’s  an  example  of  something  that’s 
been  commercialized?  We  developed 
at  FES  a  hand-grasp  system  for  people 
with  spinal  cord  injuries  who  can't 
move  their  hands.  That  was  commer¬ 
cialized  and  is  now  in  use  by  several 
hundred  people  worldwide. 

Where  will  your  research  lead  over  five  to 
10  years?  With  all  the  advancements 
in  technology  miniaturization  and 
wireless  communication,  we  should  be 
able  to  eventually  shrink  the  racks  of 


equipment  we  use  in  the  lab  and  make 
all  the  processors  small  enough  to 
carry  around  on  a  wheelchair  or  even 
small  enough  to  implant  in  the  body. 
That’s  a  little  less  glamorous  than  what 
draws  people  into  the  field,  which  is, 
"Oh,  I  get  to  read  brain  signals.  That’s 
a  cool,  fun  challenge.”  But  the  practical 
aspects  of  taking  the  technology  out  of 
the  lab  and  into  the  real  world  —  that’s 
where  the  needs  are. 

You’ve  talked  about  the  movement  of 

signals  from  the  brain  to  a  computer. 

How  about  signals  that  move  the  other 

way,  into  the  brain?  With  a  spinal  cord 

injury,  you  lose  your  ability  to  control 
your  muscles,  but  you  also  may  lose 
the  sensation  of  touch  and  of  where 
your  limbs  are  in  space.  Other  injuries 
or  diseases  can  cause  blindness,  deaf¬ 
ness  or  other  sensory  losses.  Instead 
of  simply  recording  from  the  brain, 
we  can  also  use  electrode  technolo¬ 
gies  to  stimulate  the  brain  and  bypass 
the  breaks  in  the  neural  pathways  that 
bring  sensory  information  in. 

For  example,  there  are  a  number 
of  places  where  you  can  tap  into  the 
visual  pathway.  Where  you  stimulate 
depends  on  where  the  damage  is. 

One  stimulation  system  uses  96  little 
prongs  in  a  4-by-4  millimeter  space  in 
the  cortex,  and  these  prongs  send  out 
electrical  currents  that  activate  the  near¬ 
by  neurons.  Even  if  the  eyes  are  dam¬ 
aged,  the  artificially  stimulated  neurons 
can  still  fire  in  the  same  way  that  they 
would  have  fired  if  a  photon  of  light  had 
hit  a  healthy  retina.  This  type  of  system 
would  work  by  taking  an  image  from  a 
camera  you’d  wear  on  your  glasses  and 
processing  that  image  into  the  electrical 
stimulation  instructions  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  image  in  the  brain. 

What  are  some  nonmedical  applications 
of  brain-computer  interfaces?  These  are 
the  questions  we  try  to  avoid.  Our  col¬ 
leagues  can  give  an  hourlong  interview, 
and  the  little  bit  they  say  about  the  fie 
detector  is  the  quote  that  gets  pub¬ 
lished.  But  if  you  are  looking  to  down¬ 
load  the  dictionary  into  your  brain,  or 
read  your  e-mail  directly  into  your  head, 
that’s  not  going  to  happen  anytime  soon. 

—  Interview  by  8ary  Anthes. 
a  former  Computerworld 
national  correspondent 
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Octopuses  release  clouds  of  black  ink  when  being  chased. 


They  can’t  help  focusing  on  what’s  behind  them  rather  than  what’s  ahead. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  business  intelligence  software  and  services  from  SAS. 

www.sas.com/octopuses 


The  answer  is  obvious, 
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Pathways:  Turning  Today’s 
IT  Professionals  into  Tomorrow’s 
Business  Leaders 


Designed  by  CIO  Executive  Council  members,  Pathways  is  a  premier 
leadership  development  program  for  those  aggressively  seeking  the 
seat  of  the  CIO.  Pathways  begins  with  a  robust  executive  competencies 
assessment  to  identify  individual  strengths  and  opportunities  for 
career  growth. 


The  CIO  Executive  Council  worked  with  talent 
appraisal  firm  Egon  Zehnder  International  to 
create  tools  assessing  key  competency  areas. 

Driven  by  the  results  of  the  assessment, 
participants  pursue  three  distinct  areas 
of  development: 

Business:  Veteran  CIOs  mentor  intimate 
groups  of  8-10  participants  addressing 
professional  challenges  and  career 
advancement  common  to  individuals  at 
similar  levels  with  similar  goals. 

Leadership:  Highly  interactive  Web  seminars  led  by  veteran  IT  leaders  who  are 
members  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council.  Specific  executive  competencies  are 
addressed  by  sharing  practical  experience  and  real-world  advice. 

Technology:  Online  global  communities  provide  peer-to-peer  management  in¬ 
sights  and  best  practices  in  key  technology  functions  and  areas. 

Pathways  enables  tomorrow's  leaders  to  reach  the  next  level  in  their  careers. 
Visit  http://council.cio.com/pathways  to  learn  more  about  Pathways  today! 


Egon  Zehnder  assessment  tool 
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Zanca  envisions  the  ad  enabling  a 
transaction  right  then  and  there.  Pass 
a  poster  hawking  golf  dubs,  just  wave 
your  smartphone,  and  you're  done. 
Your  computer  will  order,  pay  and  ar¬ 
range  for  shipping  in  mere  seconds. 

"It  will  happen  in  the  future.  I  don't 
know  when,  but  we  will  get  to  that 
point,"  says  Zanca.  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  e-commerce  technology  at 
FedEx  Corporate  Services  in  Collier¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  "People's  eipectations 
continue  to  evolve,  and  they  want 
quick  answers,  fast  transactions." 

IT  leaders  must  delve  deeper  than 
most  into  evolving  technologies. 
They  must  also  consider  how  those 
technologies  are  changing  us  as 
individuals  and  as  a  society.  Today, 
that  means  managing  workers  and 
customers  who  demand  constant 
connections,  mobility  and  flexibility; 
who  often  prefer  electronic  network¬ 
ing  over  in-person  contact;  and  who 
multitask  with  ease  but  may  not 


"I've  had  to  change  the  way  I  think 
about  what  work  means,  because 
technology  is  changing  us.  Every¬ 
thing  has  to  be  instantaneous,  and 
convenience  is  a  big  factor,"  says 
Christopher  R.  Barber,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Western  Corpo¬ 
rate  Federal  Credit  Union. 

He  sees  younger  workers  used  to 
online  connections  and  activities  ex¬ 
pecting  the  same  type  of  environment 
at  work.  They  seek  information  and 
professional  connections  electroni¬ 
cally  and  instantaneously  -  often 

Confirmed  on  page  26 


Continued  from  page  21 
puter  science  and  electrical  and  com¬ 
puter  engineering  and  director  of  the 
Human-Computer  Interaction  Institute 
at  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

Like  other  researchers,  Siewiorek  has 
identified  a  number  of  areas  in  which 
individuals  and  societies  have  changed 
in  response  to  technology  during  the 
past  two  decades.  One  of  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous,  he  says,  is  the  shift  in  how  we  view 
privacy.  Having  grown  up  in  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  era,  Siewiorek  remembers  how 
guarded  people  were  with  their  phone 
conversations,  fearful  that  they  would 
be  overheard  or,  worse,  recorded. 

“Now  you  can  sit  in  any  airport  and 
hear  all  the  grisly  details  about  a  divorce 
or  something  like  that  I  don’t  know  if 
the  convenience  overrides  privacy  or 
people  don't  care  about  the  other  people 
around  them,  but  certainly  what  we  let 
hang  out  there  has  changed,"  he  says. 

Any  doubts?  Just  look  at  the  deeply 
personal  details  that  people  post  on 
YouTube,  MySpace  and  Facebook. 

At  the  same  time,  people  have  used 
this  willingness  to  share  via  technol¬ 
ogy  to  forge  new  definitions  of  com¬ 
munity.  “There  are  certainly  different 
versions  of  community  emerging,  and 
that’s  facilitated  by  innovative  uses  of 
technology,"  says  Jennifer  Earl,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  sociology  and  director 
of  the  Center  for  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Society  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  neighbors 
would  come  together  for  a  bam  rais¬ 
ing,  willing  to  put  in  hard  labor  be¬ 
cause  they  might  need  similar  help 
someday.  Today,  Earl  says,  technology 
—  whether  it’s  Twitter  or  e-mails  or  a 
viral  video  appeal  —  can  spur  people 
across  the  world  to  the  same  type  of 
communal  action,  even  if  they  have  no 
personal  connection  to  the  individuals 
helped  or  the  tasks  involved. 

“Today,  with  technology,  we  can  en¬ 
able  people  to  act  collectively  across 
boundaries.  And  one  of  the  things  that 
is  different  today  isn’t  that  we  can  just 
act  collectively  very  quickly,  but  we  act 
across  heterogeneous  groups,”  Earl  says. 

She  points  to  the  collective  actions 
taken  to  help  the  victims  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina  as  an  example.  Citizens 
throughout  the  U.S.  posted  their  spare 
items,  from  clothes  to  extra  rooms,  that 


MThe  one  who  has 
the  advantage  is 
the  one  best  integrated 
with  the  technology. 

BRAD  ALIENBV.  PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  SUSTAINABLE 
ENGINEERING.  ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

displaced  Louisiana  residents  could  then 
use  in  their  time  of  need. 

And  it  doesn’t  take  an  emergency  for 
new  and  different  types  of  communi¬ 
ties  to  emerge.  "Technology  changes 
the  whole  idea  of  who  we  belong  with,” 
says  anthropologist  Ken  Anderson,  a 
senior  researcher  at  Intel  Corp. 

In  the  past,  community  members 
had  some  sense  of  a  shared  history 
and  shared  goals  and  objectives. 

Today,  an  online  community  can  have 
more  specific,  tailored  interests  than 
would  likely  be  found  in  a  physical 
neighborhood  or  town,  whether  it’s  a 
rare  disease,  a  passion  for  running  or 
an  interest  in  a  celebrity. 

NEW  LANGUAGE,  NEW  VALUES 

Our  ability  to  reach  across  time  and 
space  and  build  connections  via  tech¬ 
nology  with  anyone,  anywhere  and  at 
any  time  is  changing  more  than  our 
s^e  of  community;  it’s  changing  how 


duced,  although  it’s  not  replacing  our 
existing  language,"  says  anthropolo¬ 
gist  Patricia  Sachs  Chess,  founder  and 
president  of  Social  Solutions  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Chess  and  others  point  to  the  use  of 
slang  and  jargon  (both  pre-existing  and 
newly  developed  for  today’s  instant  com¬ 
munication  tools),  phonics,  abbrevia¬ 
tions  and  colloquial  syntax  as  the  evolv¬ 
ing  standards  for  electronic  discourse. 

And  this  new  vernacular  is  spilling 
over  into  traditional  writing  and  oral  ex¬ 
changes.  “The  first  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  term  bandwidth,"  Chess  says. 
“It  is  a  technology  term  and  has  become 
incorporated  in  the  language  in  ways 
such  as,  'Do  you  have  enough  bandwidth 
to  take  on  that  project?’  There’s  also 
’111  IM  you’  and  ’Just  text  me.’ " 

While  we  aren’t  seeing  those  yet  in 
formal  writing,  she  says,  they  are  com¬ 
mon  in  casual  writing  such  as  e-mails 
Continued  on  page  26 
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Join  us  in 
the  Inner  Circle. 

The  Computerworld  Inner  Circle  Research  Panel  was  established  as  a  way 
for  members  of  the  IT  community  to  share  information  and  gain  insight  into 
various  technology  topics,  including  new  initiatives  and  top  issues  faced  by 
IT  professionals  and  executives. 

Inner  Circle  panel  members  get  exclusive  access  to  results  of  the  surveys 
on  the  panel  site  at:  www.computerworldinnercircle.com,  and  are  eligible  for 
some  nice  cash  and  prize  giveaways  for  their  participation.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  input! 

Join  for  Free! 

To  register  as  a  panel  member,  visit  www.computerworld.com/haic 
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CatOruedlmiptoeM  of  lugging 


programs  at  ones  and  using  mobile 
tools  to  work  outside  o(  traditional 
business  hours  and  conventional  of¬ 
fice  settings. 

-As  an  IT  manager,  how  can  I  tell 
them  that  they  can't  use  their  toots?' 
Barber  asks. 

Likewise,  Barber  says  consumers 
expect  more  from  his  company's  IT 
capabilities.  Already,  he's  Investigat¬ 
ing  the  Infrastructure  needed  for  mo¬ 
bile  devices  to  be  used  Hu>  credit  or 
debit  cards  to  pay  for  purchases. 

Ing  from  a  changing  society.  "Com¬ 
puting  has  become  so  pervasive  In  a 


conduct  business’  he  says. 

A  customer  attending  the  Masters 
Qolf  Tournament  and  shopping  for 
Masters  merchandise,  for  example, 
will  expect  to  wave  his  smartphone 
over  a  bar  code  to  buy  the  products, 
fill  out  the  shipping  information  and 
pay  shipping  costs,  says  Zanca. 

“I  do  think  we'ra  rapidly  svohring  to 
a  society  that  depends  on  things  like 
POAs.  And  when  they  break  down  or 
you  don't  get  a  signal,  it's  almost  nka 
you  become  completely  Ineffective," 
says  Gregory  S.  Smith,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  World  WMIfe  Fund. 

Smith  says  he  recently  spent  three 
days  In  Tokyo,  where  his  smartphone 
didn't  work.  He  says  he  found  the  lack 


But  despite  that  experience.  Smith 
says  he  must  sat  tanks  on  what  his 
IT  department  can  support -The 
consumer  technology  market  is  influ¬ 
encing  the  corporate  IT  space,  and  H's 
doing  so  with  more  and  more  requests 
for  near-instantaneous  support  for  ev¬ 
ery  product  that  comes  out"  he  says. 

Continued  on  pege  27 


Continued  from  page  24 
and  in  everyday  conversation. 

This  emerging  language  could  pres¬ 
age  even  deeper  changes  in  what  we 
value,  which  skills  we  possess  and. 
ultimately,  what  we’re  capable  of. 

For  example,  Gregory  S.  Smith,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  a  Washington-based  nonprofit, 
says  he  has  seen  the  quality  of  writing 
among  younger  generations  of  work¬ 
ers  decline  in  the  past  decade  or  so, 
corresponding  with  the  rise  in  instant 
messaging,  texting  and  Twitter. 

“The  advent  of  tools  that  allow  for 
these  short  types  of  content  are  flood¬ 
ing  the  Internet  with  writing  that 
doesn’t  matter,  and  they're  lowering 
the  grammatical  and  writing  skills  of 
our  up-and-coming  professionals,” 
says  Smith,  who  also  teaches  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

DIGITAL  NARCISSISM 

Others  voice  deeper  concerns  about 
this  evolving  digital  community. 

Go  back  to  that  example  of  the 
smartphone  ordering  and  paying  for 
your  morning  coffee.  Yes,  it  might 
eliminate  waiting  in  long  lines,  but 
ultimately  it  could  also  affect  our 
capacity  to  interact  meaningfully 
with  one  another.  Evan  Selinger,  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  philosophy 
department  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  explains  (ironically 
enough)  via  e-mail:  “The  problems 
posed  by  automation  are  not  new,  and 
that  scenario  would  not  present  any 
distinctive  problems,  were  it  an  isolat¬ 
ed  convenience.  However,  the  scenario 
does  pose  a  deep  moral  challenge  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  understood  as  part  of  a 
growing  trend  in  digital  narcissism.” 

Digital  narcissism.  Selinger  explains, 
“is  a  term  that  some  use  to  describe  the 
self-indulgent  practices  that  typify  all- 
too-much  user  behavior  on  blogs  and 
social  networking  sites.  People  often 
use  these  mediums  as  tools  to  tune  out 
much  of  the  external  world,  while  rein¬ 
forcing  and  further  rationalizing  over¬ 
blown  esteem  for  their  own  mundane 
opinions,  tastes  and  lifestyle  choices.” 

Others  point  out  that  technology 
isn’t  just  changing  our  connections 
and  how  we  communicate  with  one 
another.  It's  also  affecting  our  cogni¬ 
tive  skills  and  abilities  —  even  what  it 
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means  to  be  intelligent. 

Researchers  say  the  constant  stimu¬ 
lation  and  ongoing  demands  created  by 
technology,  as  we  jump  from  texting 
to  videoconferences  to  a  phone  call  to 
listening  to  our  MP3  players,  seem  to 
affect  how  we  organize  our  thoughts. 

Christopher  R.  Barber,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Western  Corpo¬ 
rate  Federal  Credit  Union  in  San  Dimas, 
Calif.,  says  he  has  noticed  that  some  of 
his  workers,  notably  the  younger  ones, 
are  skilled  at  multitasking  using  vari¬ 
ous  technologies.  “And  the  results  show 
that  the  work  is  getting  done,  and  it’s 
getting  done  well,”  he  says. 

IBM’s  Cefkin  confirms  that  we  have 
become  better  able  to  multitask  as 
we've  gotten  used  to  these  technolo¬ 
gies.  “But  the  question  is,  can  you  then 
fully  participate  in  something?  Sci¬ 
entific  studies  have  come  out  on  both 
sides,"  she  says. 

Others  question  whether  the  constant 
barrage  of  technology  has  reduced  our 
ability  to  engage  in  deep  thinking. 


M  The  advent  of  tools 
that  allow  for  these 
short  types  of  content  are 
flooding  the  Internet  with 
writing  that  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter,  and  they’re  lowering 
the  grammati¬ 
cal  and  writing 
skills  of  our 
up-and-coming 
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Winslow  Burleson,  an  assistant 
professor  of  human-computer  interac¬ 
tion  at  Arizona  State  University,  says 
studies  have  found  that  the  amount  of 
attention  many  of  us  can  devote  to  a 
single  specific  task  is  about  three  min¬ 
utes  — 15  at  the  most. 

Burleson  doesn’t  put  the  blame  on 
technology  alone,  noting  that  there 
are  multiple  factors  in  modern  life  that 
could  be  contributing  to  this.  But,  he 
says,  technology  is  indeed  a  factor.  It 
has  enabled  so  much  multitasking  that 
many  people  simply  lack  experience  in 
focusing  on  one  task  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  “So  some  people  are 
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M  Technology  is 
another  artifact 
in  human  existence  that 
shifts  us,  but  it  does  not 
replace  thinking,  it  does 
not  replace  figuring  out. 
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concerned  about  the  ability  to  do  think¬ 
ing  at  a  deep  level,”  Burleson  says. 

Siewiorek  says  he  has  seen  the  effect 
of  this  lack  of  deep  thinking  in  how 

net  and  the  ease  with  which  people 
share  information  via  technology  al¬ 
lows  them  to  gather  data  —  whether 
accurate  or  not  —  and  use  it  without 
necessarily  understanding  its  context. 

"I  don't  see  the  deep  thinking.  I  see 
superficial  connecting  of  dots  rather 
than  logical  thinking,”  Siewiorek  says. 
“I  see  people  who  are  not  going  to  the 
source  anymore.  They  just  forward 
things.  There's  no  in-depth  research  go¬ 
ing  on.  It  seems  that  people  have  lost  his¬ 
tory.  (They  don’t  ask]  'Where  did  these 
things  come  from?  Who  said  it  first?'  ” 

BRAIN  CHANGES 

There  does  seem  to  be  something  go¬ 
ing  on  inside  the  brain  these  days,  says 
Intel's  Anderson.  Researchers  are  find¬ 
ing  differences  in  the  brains  of  those 
who  grew  up  wired,  with  tests  showing 
that  the  neurons  in  the  brains  of  young¬ 
er  people  fire  differently  than  in  those 
of  older  generations. 

”1  don't  know  what  that  means;  I  don’t 
think  anybody  knows,”  Anderson  says. 

But  some  question  whether  we  even 
need  the  same  thinking  skills  as  we 
had  in  the  past.  After  all,  why  should 
we  memorize  facts  and  figures  when 
search  engines,  databases  and  increas¬ 
ingly  powerful  handheld  computing 
devices  make  them  instantly  available? 

Years  ago,  intelligence  was  measured 
in  part  by  memory  capacity,  says  Brad 
Allenby,  a  professor  of  civil,  environ¬ 
mental  and  sustainable  engineering  at 
Arizona  State  University  who  studies 
emerging  technologies  and  transhuman¬ 
ism.  “Now  Google  makes  memory  a  net¬ 
work  function,"  he  says.  “Does  that  make 
memory  an  obsolete  brain  function? 

No,  but  it  changes  it.  But  how  it  will  be 


changed  isn't  clear.  We  won't  know  what 
will  happen  until  it  happens.” 

Maybe  so,  but  Allenby  is  already 
predicting  how  we’ll  measure  intel¬ 
ligence  in  a  world  flooded  with  elec¬ 
tronic  technology. 

“Once  we  get  seriously  into  (aug¬ 
mented  cognition]  and  virtual  reality, 
the  one  who  has  the  advantage  isn't  the 
one  who  is  brilliant  but  the  one  who 
can  sit  in  front  of  the  computer  screen 
and  respond  best,”  he  says.  “The  one 
who  will  be  best  is  the  one  best  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  technology.” 

For  society,  the  computer  is  just  the 
latest  in  a  string  of  new  technologies 
requiring  adaptation,  anthropologists 
say.  In  the  past,  we've  embraced  other 
technologies,  including  farming  tools 
and  the  printing  press,  and  we’ve  man¬ 
aged  to  remain  human,  even  if  some  of 
our  skills  and  values  have  evolved. 

For  example,  Cefkin  says  she  used  to 
pride  herself  on  how  many  phone  num¬ 
bers  she  could  remember.  “Now  I  can’t 
even  remember  my  own,"  she  says.  “We 
can  all  point  to  things  we  used  to  do  that 
we  can  no  longer  do  because  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  but  we  don't  talk  about  the  things 
we  now  have.  1  remember  where  com¬ 
puter  files  are  today.  That’s  not  a  dif¬ 
ferent  realm  of  memory  or  experience” 
than  memorizing  telephone  numbers. 

Besides,  Cefkin  adds,  society  often 
finds  ways  to  fix  the  glitches  that  tech¬ 
nologies  introduce.  Too  many  phone 
numbers  to  memorize?  Cell  phones 
with  memory,  or  a  smart  card  contain¬ 
ing  your  important  data,  can  replace 
a  brain  full  of  memorized  numbers 
—  and  do  much  more  to  boot,  she  adds. 

In  the  end,  Cefkin  and  others  point 
out,  it’s  still  humans  who  are  in  control 
of  the  technology  and  will  determine 
whether  the  “advancements”  technol¬ 
ogy  enables  will  make  a  positive  or 
negative  impact  on  our  world. 

“Technology  is  another  artifact  in 
human  existence  that  shifts  us,  but  it 
does  not  replace  thinking,  it  does  not 
replace  figuring  out.  It  does  not  do  that 
job  for  people;  it  can  only  enhance  it,” 
says  Social  Solutions'  Chess.  "Because 
human  beings  can  do  what  technology 
will  never  be  able  to  do  —  and  that's 
form  judgments.”  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.net. 
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though,  IT  workers  must  have  a 
broader  set  of  stdfc  than  they’ve 
needed  in  the  past,  says  Michael 
Carlson,  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Xcel  Enerpy  Inc.  in  Mkmeapots.  If 
IT  departments  are  going  to  defter 
applications  that  wN  be  useful,  they 
need  to  think  more  about  users' In¬ 
teractions  with  and  attitudes  toward 
technology,  ha  says. 

“It  used  to  be  I  just  programmed 
in  the  functionality.  Now  we  have  to 

what  the  consumer  wants  and  ex¬ 
pects,' Carbon  says. 

And  people  are  putting  their  new 
toob  to  good  use.  1  look  at  people 
who  are  joining  the  workforce  and 
they  want  fast  answers,  but  they're 
very  creative  and  they're  very  hard¬ 
working.  They  just  have  a  Afferent 
style,”  Zanca  says. 

Frank  Modruson.  CIO  at  global 
consulting  firm  Accenture  LLC,  has 
a  simitar  outlook.  Ha  has  seen  a  shift 
In  how  hb  employees  communicate, 
with  many  more  people  now  using 
Web-enabled  audio  and  video  con¬ 
nections  to  get  quicker  results.  This, 
in  turn,  has  shifted  where  employees 

The  result  Work  b  more  integrated 

wrttMXMpie  m  Madridjillamla  or 
Mumbai  from  their  homes  in  the  early 
mornings  or  late  evenings  and  don't 
think  too  much  about  it 

“That’s  the  new  norm,”  Modruson 
says.  “It's  not  good;  It's  not  bad.  It's 
just  shifting.  The  way  we  Interact 

what  H  means  for  the  workplace  b. 
youH  have  to  keep  up  with  the  con- 

space  wiH  set  expectations  for  these 
-  MARY  K.  PRATT 
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texting.  They 
think  nothing 
of  juggling 
multiple 

programs  at  once  and  using  mobile 
tools  to  work  outside  of  traditional 
business  hours  and  conventional  of¬ 
fice  settings. 

"As  an  IT  manager,  how  can  I  tell 
them  that  they  can't  use  their  tools?" 
Barber  asks. 

Likewise,  Barber  says  consumers 
expect  more  from  his  company’s  IT 
capabilities.  Already,  he's  investigat¬ 
ing  the  infrastructure  needed  for  mo¬ 
bile  devices  to  be  used  like  credit  or 
debit  cards  to  pay  for  purchases. 

Zanca  sees  similar  demands  com¬ 
ing  from  a  changing  society.  “Com¬ 
puting  has  become  so  pervasive  in  a 
distributed  mobile-type  fashion  that 
I  have  to  connect  with  my  customer 
whenever  and  however  they  want  to 
conduct  business."  he  says. 

A  customer  attending  the  Masters 
Golf  Tournament  and  shopping  for 
Masters  merchandise,  for  example, 
will  expect  to  wave  his  smartphone 
over  a  bar  code  to  buy  the  products, 
fill  out  the  shipping  information  and 
pay  shipping  costs,  says  Zanca. 

“I  do  think  we're  rapidly  evolving  to 
a  society  that  depends  on  things  like 
PDAs.  And  when  they  break  down  or 
you  don't  get  a  signal,  it's  almost  like 
you  become  completely  ineffective," 
says  Gregory  S.  Smith,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  World  Wildlife  Fund, 

Smith  says  he  recently  spent  three 
days  in  Tokyo,  where  his  smartphone 
didn't  work.  He  says  he  found  the  lack 
of  cell  and  data  connections  “very 
disturbing,"  although  he  was  able  to 
find  alternatives. 

But  despite  that  experience.  Smith 
says  he  must  set  limits  on  what  his 
IT  department  can  support  “The 
consumer  technology  market  is  influ¬ 
encing  the  corporate  IT  space,  and  its 
doing  so  with  more  and  more  requests 
for  near-instantaneous  support  for  ev¬ 
ery  product  that  comes  out,"  he  says. 

Continued  on  page  27 
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and  in  everyday  conversation. 

This  emerging  language  could  pres¬ 
age  even  deeper  changes  in  what  we 
value,  which  skills  we  possess  and. 
ultimately,  what  we  re  capable  of. 

For  example.  Gregory  S.  Smith,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  a  Washington-based  nonprofit, 
says  he  has  seen  the  quality  of  writing 
among  younger  generations  of  work¬ 
ers  decline  in  the  past  decade  or  so. 
corresponding  with  the  rise  in  instant 
messaging,  texting  and  Twitter. 

“The  advent  of  fools  that  allow  for 
these  short  types  of  content  are  flood¬ 
ing  the  Internet  with  writing  that 
doesn't  matter,  and  they're  lowering 
the  grammatical  and  writing  skills  of 
our  up-and-coming  professionals," 
says  Smith,  who  also  teaches  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

DIGITAL  NARCISSISM 

Others  voice  deeper  concerns  about 
this  evolving  digital  community. 

Go  back  to  that  example  of  the 
smartphone  ordering  and  paying  for 
your  morning  coffee.  Yes.  it  might 
eliminate  waiting  in  long  lines,  but 
ultimatelv  it  could  also  affect  our 
capacity  to  interact  meaningfully 
with  one  another.  Evan  Selinger,  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  philosophy 
department  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  explains  (ironically 
enough)  via  e-mail:  “The  problems 
posed  by  automation  are  not  new,  and 
that  scenario  would  not  present  any 
distinctive  problems,  were  it  an  isolat¬ 
ed  convenience.  However,  the  scenario 
does  pose  a  deep  moral  challenge  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  understood  as  part  of  a 
growing  trend  in  digital  narcissism.” 

Digital  narcissism,  Selinger  explains, 
“is  a  term  that  some  use  to  describe  the 
self-indulgent  practices  that  typify  all- 
too-mueh  user  behavior  on  blogs  and 
social  networking  sites.  People  often 
'  use  these  mediums  as  tools  to  tune  out 
much  of  the  external  world,  while  rein¬ 
forcing  and  further  rationalizing  over¬ 
blown  esteem  for  their  own  mundane 
opinions,  tastes  and  lifestyle  choices." 

Others  point  out  that  technology 
isn’t  just  changing  our  connections 
and  how  we  communicate  with  one 
another.  It's  also  affecting  our  cogni¬ 
tive  skills  and  abilities  —  even  what  it 


means  to  be  intelligent. 

Researchers  say  the  constant  stimu¬ 
lation  and  ongoing  demands  created  by 
technology,  as  we  jump  from  texting 
to  videoconferences  to  a  phone  call  to 
listening  to  our  MP3  players,  seem  to 
affect  how  we  organize  our  thoughts. 

Christopher  R.  Barber,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  Western  Corpo¬ 
rate  Federal  Credit  Union  in  San  Dimas. 
Calif.,  says  he  has  noticed  that  some  of 
his  workers,  notably  the  younger  ones, 
are  skilled  at  multitasking  using  vari¬ 
ous  technologies.  “And  the  results  show 
that  the  work  is  getting  done,  and  it's 
getting  done  well."  he  says. 

IBM's  Cefkin  confirms  that  we  have 
become  better  able  to  multitask  as 


barrage  of  technology  has  reduced  our 
ability  to  engage  in  deep  thinking. 


MThe  advent  of  tools 
that  allow  for  these 
short  types  of  content  are 
flooding  the  Internet  with 
writing  that  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter,  and  they’re  lowering 

Sthe  grammati¬ 
cal  and  writing 
skills  of  our 
up-and-coming 
professionals. 

GREGORY  S.  SMITH.  CIO 

WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 


Winslow  Burleson,  an  assistant 
professor  of  human-computer  interac¬ 
tion  at  Arizona  State  University,  says 
studies  have  found  that  the  amount  of 
attention  many  of  us  can  devote  to  a 
single  specific  task  is  about  three  min¬ 
utes  — 15  at  the  most. 

Burleson  doesn't  put  the  blame  on 
technology  alone,  noting  that  there 
are  multiple  factors  in  modern  life  that 
could  be  contributing  to  this.  But.  he 
says,  technology  is  indeed  a  factor.  It 
has  enabled  so  much  multitasking  that 
many  people  simply  lack  experience  in 
foeusing  on  one  task  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  “So  some  people  are 
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M  Technology  is 
another  artifact 
in  human  existence  that 
shifts  us,  but  it  does  not 
replace  thinking,  it  does 
not  replace  figuring  out. 


ut  the  ability  tn  do  think- 


nct  and  the  ease  with  which  people 
share  information  via  technology  al¬ 
lows  them  to  gather  data  —  whether 
accurate  or  not  —  and  use  it  without 
necessarily  understanding  its  context. 

"1  don't  see  the  deep  thinking.  I  see 
superficial  connecting  of  dots  rather 
than  logical  thinking."  Siewiorek  says. 
“I  see  people  who  are  not  going  to  the 
source  anymore.  They  just  forward 
things.  There's  no  in-depth  research  go¬ 
ing  on.  It  seems  that  people  have  lost  his 
torv.  [They  don't  ask)  'Where  did  these 
things  come  from?  Who  said  it  first?' " 

BRAIN  CHANGES 

There  does  seem  to  be  something  go¬ 
ing  on  inside  the  brain  these  days,  says 


who  grew  up  wired,  with  tests  showing 
that  the  neurons  in  the  brains  of  young 
er  people  fire  differently  than  in  those 
of  older  generations. 

"I  don't  know  what  that  means;  1  don’t 
think  anybody  knows."  Anderson  says. 

But  some  question  whether  we  even 
need  the  same  thinking  skills  as  we 
had  in  the  past.  After  all.  why  should 
we  memorize  facts  and  figures  when 
search  engines,  databases  and  increas¬ 
ingly  powerful  handheld  computing 
devices  make  them  ‘ 


ys  Brad 


Yeat 

in  part  by  memory  capacity. 

Allcnby.  a  professor  of  civil,  environ¬ 
mental  and  sustainable  engineering  at 
Arizona  Slate  University  who  studies 
emerging  technologies  and  transhuman 
ism.  “Now  Google  makes  memory  a  net 
work  function."  he  says.  “Does  that  mak 
memory  an  obsolete  brain  function? 


predicting  how  we'll  measure  intel¬ 
ligence  in  a  world  Hooded  with  elec¬ 
tronic  technology. 

“Once  we  get  seriously  into  (aug¬ 
mented  cognition!  and  virtual  reality, 
the  one  who  has  the  advantage  isn't  the 
one  who  is  brilliant  but  the  one  who 
can  sit  in  front  of  the  computer  screen 
and  respond  best."  he  says.  "The  one 


will  be 


the 


the  technolog 

For  society,  the  computi 
latest  in  a  string  of  new  technologies 
requiring  adaptation,  anthropologists 
say.  In  the  past,  we've  embraced  other 
technologies,  including  farming  tools 
and  the  printing  press,  and  we've  man¬ 
aged  to  remain  human,  even  if  some  of 
our  skills  and  values  have  evolved. 

For  example.  Cefkin  says  she  used  to 
pride  herself  on  how  many  phone  num¬ 
bers  she  could  remember.  "Now  1  can't 
even  remember  my  own."  she  says.  "We 
can  all  point  to  things  we  used  to  do  that 
we  can  no  longer  do  because  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  but  we  don’t  talk  about  the  things 
we  now  have.  1  remember  where  com¬ 
puter  files  are  today.  That's  not  a  dif¬ 
ferent  realm  of  memory  or  experience" 
than  memorizing  telephone  numbers. 


In  the  end.  Cefkin  and  others  point 
out.  it's  still  humans  who  are  in  control 
of  the  technology  and  will  determine 
whether  the  "advancements"  technol¬ 
ogy  enables  will  make  a  positive  or 
negative  impact  on  our  world. 

"Technology  is  another  artifact  in 
human  existence  that  shifts  us.  but  it 
does  not  replace  thinking,  it  does  not 
replace  figuring  out.  It  does  not  do  thru 
job  for  people;  it  can  only  enhance  it." 
says  Social  Solutions'  Chess.  "Because 
human  beings  can  do  what  technology 
will  never  be  able  to  do  —  and  that's 
form  judgments.”  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Compulerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham.  Mass.  Contact  her  ut 
marvkpratt  a  verizan.net. 


“The  chal¬ 
lenge  for  IT 
executives  is 
to  figure  out 
what  people 
need  to  do 
their  job." 

To  meet 
that  chal¬ 
lenge. 

though.  IT  workers  must  have  a 
broader  set  of  skills  than  they've 
needed  in  the  past,  says  Michael 
Carlson,  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Xcel  Energy  Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  If 
IT  departments  are  going  to  deliver 
applications  that  will  be  useful,  they 
need  to  think  more  about  users'  in¬ 
teractions  with  and  attitudes  toward 
technology,  he  says. 

*N  used  to  be  I  just  programmed 
in  the  functionality.  Now  we  have  to 
think  almost  psychologically  about 
what  the  consumer  wants  and  ex¬ 
pects."  Carlson  says. 

And  people  are  putting  their  new 
tools  to  good  use.  "I  look  at  people 
who  are  joining  the  workforce  and 
they  want  fast  answers,  but  they're 
very  creative  and  they're  very  hard¬ 
working.  They  just  have  a  different 
style,"  Zanca  says. 

Frank  Modruson.  CIO  at  global 
consulting  firm  Accenture  LLC,  has 
a  similar  outlook.  He  has  seen  a  shift 
in  how  his  employees  communicate, 
with  many  more  people  now  using 
Web-enabled  audio  and  video  con¬ 
nections  to  get  quicker  results.  This, 
in  turn,  has  shifted  where  employees 
work  and  when. 

The  result:  Work  is  more  integrated 
into  everyday  life.  Chicago-based 
employees,  for  example,  collaborate 
with  people  in  Madrid.  Manila  or 
Mumbai  from  their  homes  in  the  early 
mornings  or  late  evenings  and  don’t 
think  too  much  about  it. 

"That's  the  new  norm,"  Modruson 
says.  "It's  not  good;  it's  not  bad.  It's 
just  shifting.  The  way  we  interact 
with  our  environment  is  shifting.  And 
what  it  means  for  the  workplace  is. 
you'll  have  to  keep  up  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  space,  because  the  consumer 
space  will  set  expectations  for  these 
capabilities.” 


Keeping. 
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BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


DEVELOPING 

CLINICAL 

DASHBOARDS 

These  eight  steps  helped  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Health  System  successfully 
complete  six  projects.  E5y  Brian  Wells 


■  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


determine  that  redundant  structures 
are  required,  however,  the  designer 
should  clearly  document  that  need  and 
ensure  that  the  online  documentation 
in  the  presentation  layer  reflects  the 
redundant  sources.  The  ETL  devel¬ 
oper  will  also  need  specifications  for 
creating  and  maintaining  these  redun¬ 
dant  sources. 

Finally,  using  realistic  data  volumes, 
simulate  dashboard  performance  dur¬ 
ing  this  phase  by  executing  typical 
data  queries  for  each  page,  drill-down 
and  filter  selection. 

5  DEVELOP  AND  TEST 
ALL  THREE  LAYERS 

Users  who  are  new  to  the 
dashboard  development 
process  will  likely  need  to 
see  how  the  systems  oper¬ 
ate  with  real  data.  We  have  found  it 
useful  to  introduce  clinicians  to  a  work¬ 
ing  prototype  to  gain  early  feedback  on 
the  design.  Regular  weekly  demo  and 
review  sessions  then  help  developers 


7  CONDUCT  PILOT  TESTS 

Before  making  a  dashboard 
available,  we  ask  a  small 
group  of  users  to  pilot-test 
it  for  a  few  weeks,  as  a 
short  extension  of  the  QA 
phase.  This  provides  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  usability,  performance  and 
quality.  If  the  pilot  group  recommends 
moving  forward,  we  proceed  to  the 
general  rollout  If  the  pilot  group  iden¬ 
tifies  problems,  the  development  team 
resolves  them. 

8  BEGIN  GENERAL 
ROLLOUT 

This  phase  involves  these 
major  components: 

■  User  orientation:  New 

users  may  need  a  brief 
training  session.  Those  who  have  used 
dashboards  in  the  past  should  be  able 
to  use  the  new  dashboard  with  no  as¬ 
sistance  —  if  the  presentation  layer  was 
designed  well. 

Gather  de- 


SAVE  ENERGY 
WITHOUT 
WASTING 
YOUR  OWN. 


HARDWARE 


IT  Recycling 
Pitfalls*. 
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A  few  simple 
steps  can  keep  an 
I  I  green  policy 
from  turning 

into  your  ow  n  JiriuLU; 
ecological  disaster. 
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AVOIDING  LANDFILLS 

Christine  l’feiuit.  t  fO  of 
(itigate  Cunningham.  feels 
Burelurd  s  pain.  When 

lions  tirm  several  years 


Five  Steps  to  Surprise-free  Recycling 


Find  out  everything  you  can 
about  the  company.  Search  the 
Web  for  reports  and  reviews. 
Ask  colleagues  what  they  think 
about  the  firm.  Get  references. 


Check  to  see  if  the  business  has 
achieved  ISO  9001:2008  or  ISO 
14001:2004  certification. 


erty.  Get  the  company  to  state 
in  writing  how  it's  handling  each 
consignment.  Work  with  your 
finance  department  to  ensure 
that  assets  being  disposed  of 
are  being  recorded  accurately. 


and  speak  with  current  and  Don't  assume  that  the  recycler 

past  customers.  is  disposing  of  your  assets  prop- 
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Consult  with  key 


departments,  such  as  procure¬ 
ment  and  legal,  to  verify  that 
equipment  is  ready  and  safe  to 
be  recycled. 


Visit 

-  or  hire  someone  to  visit  -  the 
recycier's  site  to  view  processes 
and  talk  to  employees. 

-  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Find  out  everything  you  can 
about  the  company.  Search  the 
Web  tor  reports  and  reviews. 
Ask  colleagues  what  they  think 
about  the  firm.  Get  references, 
and  speak  with  current  and 
past  customers. 


Check  to  see  if  the  business  has 
achieved  ISO  9001:2008  or  ISO 
14001:2004  certification. 


Don't  assume  that  the  recycler 
is  disposing  of  your  assets  prop¬ 


erly.  Get  the  company  to  state 
in  writing  how  it's  handling  each 
consignment.  Work  with  your 
finance  department  to  ensure 
that  assets  being  disposed  of 
are  being  recorded  accurately. 

Consult  with  key 


departments,  such  as  procure¬ 
ment  and  legal,  to  verify  that 
equipment  is  ready  and  safe  to 
be  recycled. 


-  or  hire  someone  to  visit  -  the 
recycler's  site  to  view  processes 
and  talk  to  employees. 

JOHN  EDWARDS 
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PC  Energy  Use 
Still  Unmanaged 

Most  companies  lack  PC  power  management 
programs,  which  means  they’re  wasting 
energy  and  money.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


M 


organizations,  which  means 
they're  passing  up  big  sav¬ 
ings.  especially  in  regions 
with  high  energy  costs. 

In  a  recent  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  study  of  PC  power . 


large  and  midsize  companies, 
only  13"n  of  91  IT  managers 
polled  said  that  they  had  im¬ 
plemented  -wide-scale  power 
management  programs, 
while  another  18"o  said  they 
had  set  up  programs  but  not 
for  all  of  their  PCs. 

the  low  deployment  rate 
was  the  fact  that  IT  manag- 


technology  energy  costs, 
says  Forrester  analyst  Doug 
Washburn  (see  chart). 


THE  XP  FACTOR 

surprising:  The  U.S.  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agen¬ 
cy  estimates  that  no  more 

PCs  in  use  have  their  power 
management  capabilities 

One  reason  for  that  may¬ 
be  skepticism  about  how 
much  money  can  be  saved 
per  PC.  Another  may  be  the 
continued  use  of  Windows 
XP.  Windows  Vista  gives 


TOP  5  BARRIERS 


administrators  the  ability  to 
j  natively  manage  power  set¬ 
tings  on  PCs  over  a  network, 
but  XP  does  not.  There  are 
|  third-party  tools  available 
for  that,  however,  includ¬ 
ing  a  free  one  from  the  EI’A 
called  EZ  GPO. 

In  addition,  managing 
electricity  usage  typically 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  facilities  managers,  such 
as  Forrest  Miller,  director 
of  support  services  for  the 
Lake  Washington  School 
District,  in  Redmond.  Wash. 
Among  other  things,  he's 
responsible  for  about  11,500 
PCs'  power  utilization. 

For  the  past  several  years. 


Miller  has  been  using  soft¬ 
ware  from  Seattle-based 
Verdiem  Corp.  to  manage 
the  school  district's  PC  pow¬ 
er  eonsumption.  The  tool 
is  set  to  put  PCs  into  sleep 
mode  after  20  minutes  of  in¬ 
activity.  says  Miller,  whose 
IT  department  administers 
the  software  for  him. 

The  Verdiem  software 
costs  Lake  Washington 
S25.000  annually  under 
a  three-year  agreement. 
Miller  says  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  has  helped  the  district 
reduce  power  consump¬ 
tion  by  about  3.66  million 
kilowatt-hours  per  year,  for 
an  annual  savings  of  about 


5256,000.  based  on  current 
electricity  rates. 

Miller  says  he  views  pow¬ 
er  management  as  an  easy 
way  for  users  to  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  impact  on  energy  costs 
with  minimal  or  no  impact 
on  work  processes.  He  adds 
that  he  has  yet  to  hear  any 
complaints  from  employees 
about  the  program.  “It  would 
be  interesting  to  me  to  know- 
why  people  wouldn't  do 
this."  he  says  of  PC  power 
management  in  general. 

DOLLAR  SAVINGS  VARY 

The  amount  of  money  saved 
might  vary  significantly  by 
region,  though.  For  instance, 
Washington  state  has  rela¬ 
tively  low  power  costs,  in 
the  range  of  5  to  7  cents  per 
kWh.  Contrast  that  with 
states  in  the  Northeast,  such 
as  Connecticut,  where  rates 

nearly  20  cents  per  kWh,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.S.  Energy- 
Information  Administration. 

The  EPA  estimates  cost 
savings  of  525  to  S75  per  PC 
annually  if  system  standby 
or  hibernation  features  are 
activated  on  machines. 

Washburn  says  there  are 
other  reasons  why  PC  power 
management  tools  aren't  be¬ 
ing  deployed  more  widely. 
There  are  concerns  about 
possible  end-user  backlash, 
uncertainties  about  the  best 
approach  and  policies  to  put 
in  place,  and  an  inability  to 
predict  financial  savings. 

But  only  9%  of  the  IT 
managers  surveyed  by 
Forrester  said  they  had  no 
interest  at  all  in  PC  power 
management,  while  48"n  said 
they  were  considering  the 
idea  of  setting  up  a  program. 
Washburn  says  he  thinks 
change  is  afoot.  Even  if  IT 
managers  don't  own  the  en¬ 
ergy  budget  at  their  compa¬ 
nies.  he  says,  "there  is  much 
more  pressure  to  understand 
I  energy  consumption."  ■ 


■  HARDWARE 


PC  Energy  Use 
Still  Unmanaged 

Most  companies  lack  PC  power  management 
programs,  which  means  tney’re  wasting 
energy  and  money.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


$256,000,  based  on  current 
electricity  rates. 

Miller  says  he  views  pow¬ 
er  management  as  an  easy 
way  for  users  to  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  impact  on  energy  costs 
with  minimal  or  no  impact 
on  work  processes.  He  adds 
that  he  has  yet  to  hear  any 
complaints  from  employees 
about  the  program.  “It  would 
be  interesting  to  me  to  know 
why  people  wouldn't  do 
this,"  he  says  of  PC  power 
management  in  general. 

DOLLAR  SAVINGS  VARY 


when  you  hear  what  the 
project  team  had  in  mind 
before  I  was  consulted. 
Their  original  idea  was 
to  simply  install  a  couple 
of  Web  servers  in  our  In¬ 
ternet  DMZ  and  open  up 
communication  directly 
between  them  and  our 
financial  systems.  Yikes! 
And  would  you  believe 


Fortunately,  since  being 
briefed  on  this  project.  I've 
been  able  to  educate  every- 


■  Fortunately, 
I’ve  been  able  to 
educate  everyone 
about  what’s  at 
stake. 


to  the  amount  of  separation 
I'd  really  like  to  see,  but  it  is 
what  the  project  can  real¬ 
istically  accommodate. 

Now  we  just  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  authen- 

We've  nixed  the  idea  of 
adding  them  to  our  in¬ 
ternal  directory.  In  that 
battle,  I  had  plenty  of 


blurred.  I  think  this  means 
that  the  job  of  the  security 
manager  is  only  going  to  get 
harder  over  time.* 

This  week’s  journal  is 
written  by  a  real  security 
manager,  “JJ.  Rica,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have 
been  disguisedfor  obvious 
reasons.  Contact  him  at 
jf.rice@engineer.com. 


CA  Wily  Application  Performance  Managem 
improve  the  performance  and  availability  of  r 
revenue-generating  applications,  Sb’ybu  can 
correct  onl  ine  .production  application  irtciden 
become  customer  problems  —  especially  in  c 
vi^wme  transaction  environments:. 


Vista 
►  Dell 


The  combination 
is  secure, 
configurable,  and 
a  vital  first  step 
in  Windows  7 
migration 


DELL  DELIVERS 
ON  DEPLOYMENT 

►  Effectively  ensure 
dynamic  deployment 
and  lower  TCO 

►  Dell  Automation 
Deployment  Engine 
enables  one-time 
installation  of  numerous 
processes 

►  PC  Automation  modules 
automate  routine 
deployment  tasks  like 
settings  migration  and 
security  policies 

►  Enables  IT  professionals 
to  deploy  several 
machines  at  once 


Businesses  today  expect  more  from  IT  than  maintenance;  they  require 
competitive  advantage  in  agility,  security  and  scalability.  IDC  believes  deployment  is 
the  time  to  seek  those  advantages,  and  a  lower  TCO.  They  are  readily  available,  but 
require  companies  to  standardize  on  a  best-in-class  platform  like  Vista,  and  to  automate 
deployments  as  much  as  possible. 

Bluntly  put,  there  is  no  business  case  for  deploying  less-than-optimally  secure  equipment 
with  a  higher  TCO.  For  IT  decision  makers  in  today's  environment,  a  proven  way  to 
maximize  security  and  minimize  TCO  is  to  purchase  Windows  Vista  on  Dell  equipment 
for  all  new  deployments— and  then  automate  those  deployments,  all  with  an  eye  toward 
migrating  easily  to  windows  7  when  the  time  comes. 

WINDOWS  VISTA  ON  DELL  IS  POWERFUL 

Windows  Vista  is  more  than  an  upgrade  from  windows  XP;  it's  a  step-change  to  keep 
pace  with  the  business  environment.  With  advantages  in  mobility,  security,  collaboration 
and  productivity,  windows  vista  pays  now  while  setting  CIOs  up  for  a  smooth  transition  to 
Windows  7. 

in  terms  of  mobility,  Vista's  Mobility  center  puts  frequently-used  notebook  settings  (like 
power  management  and  sleep  state)  in  a  single  place.  Vista  enables  remote  collaboration 
with  Windows  MeetingSpace,  allowing  up  to  10  workers  to  collaborate  securely  over  a 
wired  or  wireless  network.  And  Vista  offers  best-in-class  security,  with  an  infection  rate  60.5 
percent  less  than  XP  SP2  systems;  this  is  owing  to  security  tools  like  BitLocker  technology, 
which  encrypts  hard  drives  and  enables  "remote  kill"  capability.  Finally,  vista  offers  Web 
2.0-grade  desktop  search  capability,  finding  files  in  seconds,  versus  minutes  on  XP. 

Dell  answers  the  demands  for  manageability  and  lower  TCO  with  its  Deployment 
Optimization  Model  (See  sidebar).  IDC  research  discovered  that  much  of  a  computer's 
TCO  occurs  in  the  first  week— up  to.  $700  per  machine— and  that  costs  vary  by  degree  of 
automation  (see  Figure  1).  The  largest  cost,  IT  labor,  can  be  reduced  by  62  percent  through 
automation,  saving  $418  per  work  station.  Thus,  hands-on  deployments  cost  $678  per  PC 
and  take  2.6  it  labor  hours,  versus  $260  and  36  hands-off  minutes  for  fully-automated  (or 
"dynamic")  deployments. 

WHY  VISTA  NOW? 

Companies  using  Windows  XP  may  be  tempted  to  bypass  vista  and  go  straight  to 
Windows  7,  but  to  do  so  is  to  defer  competitive  security,  mobility  and  productivity.  A 
two-step  migration  (XP  to  vista  to  Windows  7)  offers  the  immediate  benefits  of  lower 
TCO;  step-change  advances  in  mobility  and  security;  and  a  ready  platform  for  Windows 
7.  It  is  a  longer  leap  between  XP  and  Windows  7;  Vista  applications  will  run  on  7,  but  XP 
applications  require  more  remediatiorvAnd  companies  can  expect  diminishing  support 
for  Windows  XR  versus  full  automated  support  for  Vista. 


ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


Dell's  imageDirect  service  deploys  a  customized  image  across  systems  during 
manufacturing,  ensuring  that  all  new  deployments  are  up-to-date. 


VISTA  ON  DELL  PCS  AND 
NOTEBOOKS 

I DC  Research  Services  estimates  that 
in  2010,  notebooks  will  account  for 
48  percent  of  new  deployments  in 
workplaces,  and  desktop  computers 
52  percent.  This  has  had  a  very 
positive  effect  on  business  computing 
overall;  it  has  driven  up  security 
and  configurability  standards  for  all 
computers,  which  Vista  and  Dell's 
Deployment  Optimization  Model 
represent. 

Notebooks  are  equal  to  desktops  when 
it  comes  to  price  and  processing  power, 
but  offer  distinct  advantages.  Desktop 
users  in  small  businesses  believe  they 
would  gain  4.1  productivity  hours  per 
week  using  notebooks,  but  notebook 
users  believe  they  gain  11.5  hours 
(see  Figure  2).  Thus  "corridor  warriors" 
benefit  from  the  same  utility  as  "road 
warriors." 

Businesses  like  notebooks.  Out  have 
high  expectations  from  them.  Wi-Fi 
coverage  (61  percent)  and  security  (60 
percent)  were  the  top  concerns  of  the 
nearly  250  IT  professionals  responding 
to  an  October  2008  IDG  survey.  And 
businesses  expect  an  18  percent 
savings  in  TCO  from  using  notebooks, 
through  sheer  standardization  of,  for 
example,  licensing  and  compliance. 


CXO  QUICK  POLL: 

43%  Plan  Windows  7 
Deployment  within 
24  Months 

Q.  What  are  your  Windows  7 
Deployment  plans? 


Asked  of  Linkedln  CIO  Forum  and 
CXO  Peer  Research  panel  March  6-18. 
90  Respondents 


Vista  improves  upon  XP  with  seamless, 
automated  Wi-Fi  connectivity.  Again, 
vista  users  can  collaborate  on  a  single 
file  or  application  with  MeetingSpace. 
Finally,  Dell's  automated  deployment  can 
reduce  TCO  by  $418  in  the  first  week, 
and  virtually  eliminate  the  $500-600  of  IT 
labor  per  year  per  computer,  according 
to  IDC.  Automation  over  a  computer’s 
lifecycle  enables  IT  to  focus  on  revenue- 
generating  activities  and  business 
goals  (like  e-commerce  and  transaction 
processing)  versus  maintenance. 

Finally,  hard  drive  encryption,  which  Dell 
offers  on  several  models,  is  critically 
important  for  mobile'users,  who  may  use 
the  Wi-Fi  hot  spot  in  a  Starbucks  but  be 
assured,  that  enterprise  data  is  secure. 


PC  Deployment  Costs  on  an 
Automation  Continuum 

(Cost  of  deployment  per  PC) 


BASIC 

iNot  automated) 

STANDARDIZED 

(Partly  automated) 

RATIONALIZED 

(Mostly  automated) 

DYNAMIC 

(Fully  automated) 


SOURCE:  IDC,  2008  $100  $300  $500  $700 


ASAP 


CONCLUSION 


very  few  companies— perhaps  5 
percent— have  achieved  dynamic 
deployment  according  to  IDC;  a 
full  62  percent  are  at  the  basic  level. 

IX  believes  that  in  an  age  of  automation, 
a  consistent  software  build  can  achieve 
maximum  security,  compliance  and 
mobility  with  minimum  TCO.  This  is  only 
achievable  with  Windows  vista  and 
automated  deployment  like  that  from  Dell. 
Finally,  as  mentioned,  DC  believes  there 
is  no  business  case  for  deploying  less- 
than-optimally  secure  equipment  with  a 
higher  TCO.  Choosing  Windows  Vista  on 
Dell  equipment  for  all  new  deployments, 
and  automating  those  deployments,  sets 
up  the  ideal  migration  to  Windows  7.0. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  optimize  your 
client  infrastructure  and  minimize  TCO, 
two  paramount  goals  in  challenging 
economic  times. 


S'*  Windows  Vista' 

Business 


mu 


IYeston  ( in 


Desktop  Linux:  Why 
You  Shouldn’t  Care 


ECENTLY,  the  Web  site  analytics  company  Net 
Applications  came  out  with  figures  that  showed 
that  in  April,  the  percentage  of  “client  devices” 
used  to  surf  the  Web  that  were  running  Linux 
crossed  the  1%  level  for  the  first  time  ever  — 1.02%,  to  be  ex¬ 
act.  The  firm  enthusiastically  noted  that  “Linux  has  reached 


that,  good  luck.  You  might 
as  well  go  on  a  snipe  hunt. 

Desktop  Linux  will 
simply  never  be  popular 
enough  for  most  people  to 
care  about.  One  big  reason 
is  the  difficulty  of  upgrad¬ 
ing  and  installing  soft¬ 
ware.  It’s  true  that  using 
the  operating  system  itself 
is  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  —  much  easier  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when 
you  had  to  be  a  command¬ 
line  junkie  to  get  anything 
done  with  Linux. 

But  when  you  try  to 
install  new  software,  or 
upgrade  existing  software, 
you’ll  be  in  for  trouble.  I 
won’t  get  down  and  dirty 
with  the  details  here,  but 


around  since  1991  —  a  full 
18  years  —  and  is  available 
for  free.  Given  that,  the 
recent  “milestone”  of  1% 
market  share  doesn't  seem 


LAID  OFF,  POORLY 

Telonu.com  -  pronounced  "tell  on  you"  -  another  new 
workplace-rating  site  (Career  Watch  looked  at  Glassdoor.com 
on  Feb.  23).  has  asked  its  growing  membership  to  rate  how 
companies  are  handling  layoffs  and  other  things  related  to  do- 
lis  recession.  Here  are  some  of  the  results: 


of  their  layoff  as  poor  or  very  poor. 


94% 


make  a  resume  stand  out? 

Ensure  that  you  present  the  most 
important  information  about  you  lust 


san  Whitcomb,  a  professional  resu¬ 
me  writer  in  Fresno.  Calif.,  describes 
in  her  book  ffesume  Magic  an  imagi¬ 
nary  rectangle,  placed  approximately 
2  •  inches  from  the  top  of  the  first 
oage  and  running  two  inches  deep 
In  this  hot  zone,  you  will  want  to  put 
the  most  important  information  about 
you  that  will  make  you  irresistible  be¬ 
yond  any  other  candidate  in  the  eyes 
ot  readers.  If  you  discovered  before 
Einstein  that  E=tnc\  you  should  pul 
that  kind  of  information  here.  That 
is  an  overstatement,  ot  course,  but 
spend  some  time  determining  the 
most  important  information  about 
you  as  a  future  employee  and  then 
express  that  information  in  this  key 
zone  in  an  exciting,  readable  way. 

Thmgs  to  consider  tor  this  box 
include  what  you  do  best,  your  stron¬ 
gest  IT  strengths  that  set  you  apart 
from  your  peers  or  the  most  notable 
IT  resources  you  bring  to  a  company. 
There  is  no  room  for  modesty  here 

Explain  achievement  results  in  a 
way  that  nontechnical  readers  can 
understand.  Strive  for  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  language  that  IT  readers  will 
expect  and  information  that  non-IT 


including  one  or  more  testimonials 
that  attest  to  the  duality  of  your  work 
and  to  you  as  a  valued  employee. 

It  you  can't  cud  them  from  tetters 
of  reference,  ask  peers  and  former 


how  to  present  testimonials  m  your 
resume.  A  professional  resume  writer 
can  also  be  ot  help  here. 


that  IT  professionals  make  on 
their  resumes?  Misspelling  prod¬ 
uct  names  -  using,  for  example. 
AS400  tor  AS/400.  CPMtoi  CP,  M 
Hewlett  Packard  for  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard,  Photoshop  tot  Photoshop. 
QuarkXPress  tor  QuarkXPress 
and  Quattro  Pro  tor  QuattroPro. 

Vou  can't  pass  yourself  oft  as  being 
"detail-oriented"  it  vour  resume  has 
a  misspelling 

Another  is  including  eadysottware 
tike  Ami  Pro.  CP/M.  DOS.  Windows 
3.1.  WordStar  and  WordPerfect  5 1  in 
a  list  ot  your  software  proficiencies 
Unless  there  is  a  particular  reason 
tor  mentioning  an  old  program,  omit 
what  ®  no  longer  relevant. 

You  also  should  quantity  achieve¬ 
ments  in  dollar  amounts,  percentag¬ 
es  or  other  numbers.  Achievements 
without  numbers  don't  stack  up  well 
agamsl  those  with  numbets. 

In  practice,  does  substance 
trump  style?  E  • 

tyte  irt  mciat  mat  m  It  It 
substance  slacking  and  not  what  the 
hiring  manager  wants  in  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employee,  the  applicant  has  little 
chance  ot  getting  an  interview  It  the 
substance  fulfills  or  exceeds  expec¬ 
tation  but  the  style  s  poor  and  has 
mistakes,  the  applicant  will  probably 
be  screened  out  in  favor  o!  another 
applicant  with  similar  credentials  ana 


as  poor  or  very  poor. 


Today's  rob  market  has  a  surplus  ot 
Qualified  applicants  and  fewer  open 
positrons,  so  st  ylistic  weaknesses 
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SharKBnk 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Communications 

Breakdown 

This  big  music,  film  and 
new-media  festival  attracts 
thousands  of  attendees  -  and 
it  seems  like  they've  all  got  3G 
mobile  phones.  And  they're 
all  using  them.  And  then,  not 
surprisingly,  the  3G  network 
crashes.  And  that's  when  the 
real  show  begins.  “Cellular 
vendor  quickly  slams  in  a 
patch,  and  mobile  devices  are 
back  up,"  reports  a  pilot  fish 
who  works  for  a  nearby  city. 
“But  our  emergency  dispatch 
call  center  goes  down  com¬ 
pletely,  leaving  only  the  back¬ 
up  radio  system  to  dispatch 
law  enforcement,  ambulance 

nel.  After  fruitless  internal 
troubleshooting,  city  officials 


frantically  call  the  cellular 
vendor,  asking  ‘Did  you  do 
anything?' Vendor  insists 
it  didn’t  but,  after  repeated 
questioning,  admits  to  having 
implemented  a  patch  without 
the  usual  prior  notification. 
City  personnel  explain  this  on 
the  evening  news:  The  vendor 
implemented  a  patch  that  we 
were  not  notified  of  and  could 
not  test.  High-level  vendor 
officials  apparently  have  a 
talk  with  the  TV  station  man¬ 
agement.  because  by  the  late 
news  that  night,  the  story  is 
that  the  city  was  not  up  to  date 


Close  Enough 

This  big  manufacturer's  inter¬ 
nal  phone  system  is  getting 
old.  and  there's  sometimes 
static  on  the  lines.  “To  make 
things  worse,  most  people  re¬ 
ceive  calls  using  the  speaker¬ 
phone  option,  which  worsens 
the  situation  with  background 
noise,"  says  an  (T  support 
pilot  fish  on  the  scene.  This  all 
comes  into  play  when  a  few 
shift  mechanics  who  refuse  to 
log  into  their  e-mail  accounts 
once  again  forget  their  pass¬ 
words.  “After  90  days,  IT  sup¬ 
port  always  gets  a  list  of  users 
whose  accounts  are  slated 
for  deletion,  and  I  request 
that  their  e-mail  passwords 
be  sent  to  me  so  I  can  relay 
them  to  the  area  managers  by 
phone.  This  time,  one  call  goes 
like  this.  Me:  The  password  is 
B-E-C-5.  Manager:  Was  that 
D-B-C-5?  Me:  No.  that's  B  as 
in  boy.  E  as  in  Edward,  C  as 
in  Charlie,  5.  Manager:  OK. 


Do  as  I  Say,  Not  as  I  Do 

Company's  security  team  has 
developed  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  blogs  by  employees, 
according  to  a  pilot  fish  there. 


were:  'Check  spelling  and 
grammar.  Misspelled  words 
can  damage  the  credibility  of 
your  message'  and  ‘Click  this 
link  to  corporate  guidelines 
for  glogs,  specirfcally  about 
Ethics.  Etiquette,  and  Legal 
Stuff.’  Oh,  and  by  the  way.  the 
link  wasn't  live." 

■  Sharky's  only  got  one 
guideline:  Send  me  your  true 
tale  of  IT  life  at  sharkyia:  - 


Sharon  Machlis 

In  Recession,  Take 
Time  to  Save  Time 


FOR  THOSE  of  us  still  lucky  enough  to  have  jobs  dur¬ 
ing  this  Not  Quite  a  Depression  (Yet),  the  cratering 
economy  has  likely  affected  our  workdays  in  one  of 
two  ways.  In  places  like  luxury  stores  or  high-end  bro¬ 
kerages,  some  workers  find  that  their  tasks  have  dwindled  in 
step  with  the  number  of  people  still  shopping  for  $3,000  suits. 

Those  employees  are  des-  department.  It’s  sorted  know  how  to  create  e-mail 

perately  trying  to  look  busy  by  place,  but  some  people  filters  or  Word  macros  or 

as  their  workloads  plummet,  would  like  a  version  that's  simple  databases  that  could 

I  don’t  know  any  of  sorted  by  date.  Keeping  save  them  hours  over  the 

those  people.  two  versions  would  add  course  of  a  year  or  two? 


how  to  use  the  dishwasher. 
I’m  busy  washing  dishes." 

So  it  is  with  finding  the 
time  for  automating  re¬ 
petitive  tasks.  Who’s  got  a 
couple  of  hours  to  invest 
now.  even  if  we  know  it 
would  save  many  hours 
in  the  future?  The  stress- 
inducing  project  list  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  now; 
tomorrow’s  time  crunch  is 
a  worry  for  another  day. 

But  I'm  convinced  that 
for  the  still-employed,  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  survive 
the  recession  with  mental 
and  spiritual  health  intact 
is  to  find  a  way  to  make 

Few  of  us  have  the 
power  to  loosen  up  bank 
lending  policies,  add  head 
count  to  the  corporate 


that  could  help  employees 
be  more  productive  (like 
replacing  aging  computer 
systems  or  upgrading  an¬ 
cient  software). 

So  it's  up  to  savvy  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  they  already  have 
not  only  to  boost  produc¬ 
tivity,  but  also  to  make  the 
workplace  a  little  less  grim. 

One  simple  way  to 
achieve  this  is  to  invest 
time  in  training. 

True  story:  I  recently 
spoke  with  someone  (not 
at  my  company)  who 
maintains  a  Word  docu¬ 
ment  list  of  events  for  her 


will  become  an  easy,  time¬ 
saving  task. 

OK,  that’s  a  painfully 
simple  example.  But  how 

are  out  there  on  our  co- 
workers’  systems,  under¬ 
used  because  people  don’t 
know  about  available  fea¬ 
tures  that  could  help  them? 
How  many  people  don’t 


■  Offering  some 
simple,  informal 
training  could 
really  help.  But  who 
has  time  for  that? 


cause  money’s  so  tight,  we 
can’t  find  a  few  hours  for 
giving  (or  taking)  training 
because  time  is  so  scarce. 

It’s  the  same  story  with 
scripting.  How  many 
people  in  our  companies 
perform  the  same  tedious 
tasks  each  week  or  month, 
putting  together  reports 
that  could  be  partly  or 
mostly  automated  if 
someone  had  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  few 
scripts?  Apple’s  Sal  Sog- 
hoian  tells  the  story  of  his 
Aunt  Sarah  who,  after  a  big 
family  gathering,  told  him, 
“I  don’t  have  time  to  learn 


■  you:  I  funk  of  a  I 
ways  existing  technol¬ 
ogy  could  help  improve 
a  creativity-to-tedium 
ratio  —  either  yours  or  a 
colleague’s.  Then,  the  next 
time  you’re  frustrated  by 
our  macroeconomic  melt¬ 
down,  tackle  one  item  on 
your  list.  If  nothing  else, 
you  might  make  someone's 
day  a  little  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  And  these  days,  that's 
nothing  to  sneer  at.  ■ 
Sharon  Machlis  is  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Computer- 
world.com.  You  can  reach 
her  at  sharon_  machlis@ 
computerworld.com. 


coMPUTEawomo  may  is.  ; 


With  NetApp  at  the  heart  of  your  business,  you  can 


ACCELERATE  YOUR  THINKING 


and  bring  breakthrough  ideas  to  market  faster. 


Leave  your  competition  behind.  Because  with  NetApp,  you  can  provision,  test,  and  deploy  new  applications 
in  days  instead  of  months,  keeping  your  business  a  step  ahead.  What's  more,  you’ll  love  the  commitment  of  our 
team  of  experts  who  share  your  drive  and  winning  vision.  Learn  how  our  storage  and  data  management 
solutions  can  help  your  business  go  further,  faster.  Visit  netapp.com/breakthrough. 
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Go  further,  faster 


